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once gave. The memory, even though an ironic memory,
of an early infatuation has its charm and pathos, and it is
quite possible, moreover, that we shall find that our
enthusiasm was not misplaced; that what once so
uncritically delighted is capable of providing us with a
more reasoned pleasure, and even that we can discover
in those objects of our adoration qualities and excellences
which we had not been able to appreciate before.

ii

An experience of this kind will await those early
admirers of Pater's works who return to them after a
long neglect. They will be reassured to find how well
his writing has stood the test of time, how indeed, like a
vintage of the finer sort, it has matured and grown
choicer with the years. It often happens that the memory
of something we have read acquires little by little an
/'added beauty; we rewrite it for ourselves, and the
original, if we return to it, seems curiously flat and disap-
pointing. But Pater's books provide no such disillusion ;
the remembered passages will be found more choicely
worded than in our recollection of them; the little
vignettes more delicately painted. Even the mannerisms
and affectations which aroused the disgust of those who
did not like his style, and caused misgivings sometimes
in those who did, will seem of little importance now.
They are there if we care to look for them ; but we notice
them now as little more than not-unpleasing idiosyncrasies,
or at the worst, as defects incidental to the almost over-
scrupulous attention which he gave to every sentence he
wrote. Pater was confessedly a euphonist; he had set
out to do what no one in England had ever done so
deliberately before, to follow Flaubert's example and
create for himself his own prose style, a style which
should aim at conscious effects of beauty and be com-
posed with infinite and fastidious care, The dangers of